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TO 


THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE 
LORD.-MAYO R, 
THE, | 


ALDERMEN, 


RECORDE R, 
SHERIFFS, 
„ . % 
COMMON-CQUNCIZL, 
7 or THE 


City of London, 


IN FULL ASSURANCE OF THEIR ATTENTION 


| TO EVERY SINCERE ENDEAVOUR 


FOR * PUBLIC PEACE AND PROSPERITY, 


THESE 
REFLECTIONS 
ARE MOST RESPECTFULLY INSCRIBED, 


TT» 


WILLIAM BLIZARD, 
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THEN the enemies of this country, in the 

late war, avowed their intention of in- 
vafion, many gentlemen of character and proper- 
ty, in the city, armed, and formed ' themſelves 
into a company, under the title of Tux LonDox 
Murrary FooT-As$SOCIATION. The outrages, 


"neceſſary the preſence of ſich 4 dody, ia "the inp- . 
tropolis, would have been, in caſe our enemies 


bad raſhly ventured on the execution of their deſign. 


I ſhall ever glory in having been a member of 


this volunteer-corps from its inſtitution. When 


folly and fanaticiſm, enemies of every country ! pro- 
duced the memorable riots in June, 1 780, theſe gen- 


tlemen ſtood forth; and from that period have been 


known to their Fin . In the year 


| 178 n, of er: me nnn, them- 


' ſelves 


j Fd 
; 
* 
- 


* 


ſelves wh he HoNOURABLE AxTILLEsy-Com- ö 
| PANY ; ; and the ASSOCIATION ceaſed. 


This Company, thus recruited, have followed the 


Fo 


example of the Lonpon Mil rrarv Fe oor-Asso- 


; CIATION, in ſupporting the civil power in the maintain- 


ing of PEACE: and'oRDER 1 and their ſervices; have 


Wa ene the OY of this 


83 I 3 _ OE 


public; and ſome of them I communicated, in a 


morning- paper, under the ſignature of Cuxrrus. 2 


The -K1NG has been ever a friend to vIRTUE 


therefore, is undoubtedly the time for good ſubjects 
to come forward with every fact that can poſſibly il- 


luſtrate the hiſtory e and adyance ſo deſira- 


ble an end. 


The ſole views, then, of this little OY are; d 
8 1 facts that have been before publiſhed, 


thought too important to be withholden from the 


| and jus ric; we have now a miniſter, virtuous as 
well as able and active; and it is underſtood to be 
the intention of government to form a plan for the 
ſecurity and happineſs of the community. This, 
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to add others yet more extraordinary ; and thus to ; 


endeavour, in ſome degree, to aſſiſt magiſtrates 


in their landobile undertakings, and, if PR 


promote public virtue. 


My profeſſional Ades allowed me but it little this | 


for the execution of my deſign; and, on looking 


over the ſheets, 1 have remarked many inaccuracies, 
but none that affect my meaning. The truth 
of the whole is incontrovertible; and I am more 


anxious concerning its influence on the minds of 


my readers than for my own reputation as a wri- 


ter: the former may happily produce ſome good 


to . the latter can be of little conſequence 


5 ww and of none to the world. 


3 
September 10, 1785. 
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rvations, 
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bearing me relate ſome of 1 the obſerva 


made 01 on the many oecaſtons f that 1 accompanied Mat 


ties 1 the” Lond on” Mi 


»*% 
„„ 


the apprehenſion of thieves. and other deſcriptions of _ 

bad men. "You now deſire me to write down 1 wr; 

1 A ae] þ apes bene I ſhall obey Jour 
5 i i; 


the various us ſrenes | 
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tha wore pen to Sing re excurſions, becauſe 
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walks of life you could never have obſerved, yet, 
when you ſhall be led to reflect with me on the na- 
| ture and magnitude of iniquity in this town, you will 
feel yourſelf very differently affected. When vice 
ſhall appear to be the foundation of plans and ſyſtems 
bearing the fair titles of virtue and juſtice, you will 
DS ſhudder, and exclaim, It is too much ! 

I remember a ſaying of your 's, * that no deſign 
e could be juſt, which required, in the execution, 


| e the agency of bad men. I moſt ſincerely aſſent 


to the principle; but mankind ſeem, frequently, ta 
be governed by a very different opinion. 7 
St a thief to catch a this is a proverbial faying, 
which, like many others, is very apt to miſlead through 
an aſſociation of ideas, and occaſion à conduct hurtful 
do the peace and intereſt of ſociety, There are no 
concerns, that are founded 1 In rectitude, but may be 
executed by honeſt men; this is an axiom that religion 
and the ſoundeſt human policy will defend. How re- 
pugnant to it is the practice of ſome. of the magiſ- 
8 trates in the vicinity of this town ! daily experience 


proves, that l is their governing W 5 


c 3 1 

The chaigs of connection and benefit, in many 
| public concerns, would afford curious ſpeculation to 
mme moraliſt, and the hiſtorian of the ways of men. 
Obſervations, for inſtance, authorize the ſuppoſition, 
that the clerk is oftentimes the medium between the 
magiſtrate and the runner, or conftable, and the keep- 
ers of houſes of entertainment the links between 
therunner and the thief, There are, however, va- | 
: rieties in this chain of iniquity ; and there are reaſons 
for thinking, that ſometimes the magiſtrate is not 
placed at ſo handſome a diſtance from the thief, 
By this communication, theſe magiſtrates obtain a 
knowledge of thieves and their haunts in theſe great 


. cities, The information is procured by means diſ- 


Honourable, and the application of it is not conſo4 
nant to the rules of virtue and juſtice. Their intereſt 
and the ſupport of their credit with the world de- 
mand, that the vengeance of the law ſhould ſome- 
times be executed on deluded culprits. But, when 

juſtice is ſatisfied, and a wretch dies, can he be ſaid 
to fall a facrifice more to his own. evil propenſities 
than to the wickedneſs of theſe men? who might 


have checked him in his wild Career, have broken up 
"Wa the 


2 7 | 
the nurſeries where his a hide: ies 11 5 
where theſe were cheriſhed into * : 


grading to human nature 


A plan of police, founded in ſtrict —_ and ja. 
tice, might have all the advantages of information of 
the places of rendezvous of bad men; and theſe are 


te firſt great objects of attention. In regard to mi- 


nute circumſtances reſpecting criminals, ſuch as are 


found ſubſervient and neceſſary to the temporizing 


chief. taking ſyſtem of our modern magiſtrates, and 
which can only be obtained by a too intimate ac- 


quaintance with bad men, theſe would not be requi- 
be red in a police founded in pure intentions. There 


ſhould be no farther intimacy, with ſuch a deſcription 


ol men, than what is judged abſolutely neceſſary for 
+ their reformation and the ſecurity of the public. 
Tube ſpirited and well-direQed exertions of firm 


and honeſt magiſtrates would ſoon convince man- 


kind, that, in proceedings againſt. breakers of the | 
laws, as well as in all other human affairs, honey is 
the belt policy; and, therefore,. it is not meas 


"0" to catch a e nt 
0 
| 


* Þ 


The notion, of the neceſſity of the ſervices of de- 


ddd hardened men, has been carried a ſtep 
: farther than ſetting a thief to catch a thief”; for it ap- 
pears, that thieves are employed to look after thieves. 
What would the good. Mr. Hax war fay to this, 
who is labouring continually to render the period of 
| captivity of criminals a time een of in- 
ſtruction, and amendment? 

On the 12th-of Auguſt, 1787, e was ſent, 
to the Armory-Houſe of the * Honourable Artillery- 
Company, of a dangerous riot in Wood-ſtreet 


compter. I accompanied the late Sir BAN ARD 


dier company, in order to quell this diſturbance. 


Never was I a witneſs of ſuch dreadful depravity! 


On entering the priſon, we were informed, that a 


turnkey had been ſtabbed in the affray. I was im- 


The gentlemen of the London Military Foot- 


Aſſociation had at chat time incorporated themſelves. | 


with the Honourable Artillery-Compan p. 


| pany. 


+ Now major of the Honourable Artillery- Com- | 
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1 
mediately conducted to him; but, Snding: he had 

|  ehirurgical affiſtance, and that the wound was flight, - 
| Irejoined my company. I will not hurt your feel- | 

ings by relating the circumſtances of the behaviour 
of the rioters. One, like Beelzebub, eminent 

1 85 among his infernal ſpirits, ſtood foremoſt, and decla- 

red himſelf the man who had attempted: to murder 

the turnkey, and juſtified and gloried in the deed | 

| adding, © He was a thief bike hinſof; and that, if 

&« his own FATHER had ſerved him as he had done; - | 

he would have ſtabbed him in the like manner l Ls 

It did truly appear, that the turnkey was then a pri- 

 ſoner for a theft. The rioters were conducted, with 

ſome difficulty and danger, to a dungeon beneath the 
priſon, whence we were obliged to retreat, walking 

backwards, with bayonets in our hands; for they 
| were not diſmayed, but continued to declare 1 1 nl 
tention of deſtroying us. | 

| I heard nothing of this wounded man till once on 

a viſit to a gentleman, in Newgate, impriſoned on 

| accoufit of an affair of honour, as it is called; and, 

pally Ning one of the areas, ſeveral * the od. rum 


n 

ers attempted to huſtle me, * A RO I ie 

me, but appeared to be exceedingly : terrified, and 

not in a ſtate to afford me any aſſiſtance. Happily, I 
extricated myſelf from them, and got to the place of 

confinement. of the gentleman. I began to remark, 


that I had never ſeen ſuch brutality but once before, 


| and related ſome of the circumſtances of the riot at 
| the compter; when the turnkey who had followed 
me, and was ſtanding by, faid, © I am the man, fir, 
« who was ſtabbed ;” at the ſame time pulling up 
his ſhirt to give me proof of the truth of what he 
faid by the ſcar from the wound. ED 
| Surely no one can ſeriouſly think, that true ſpirit 
and firmneſs can be found in thieves. The courage, 
ealmneſs, and fortitude, of integrity, muſt ever be 
| | ſuperior | 
1M This was the firſt 3 of a very dreadful 
4 diſturbance which happened there the ſame day. 
+ Juſtumet tenacem propoſiti virum, 
Non civium ardor prava jubentium, f 
Non vultus inſtantis tyranni, 
Ment quatit ſolida, neque Aufter, 
Dux inquieti turbidus Adriæ, 


Nec W magna manus Jovis. 
| Honk. 


* * ; 
ME 


1. 
Www what can n poli he derived rom habits | 
l wickednels 
The keepers or b priſons may, doubt, be 4% 
men. Let them, then, as poſſeſſing integrity, and as 


worthy citizens, conſider of how much importance 


it is to the ſecurity and happineſs of ſociety, not to 
mention higher motives and obligations, that their 
priſoners be ſo looked after as that they may not be. 
made worſe, if not mended, by confinement ; that 


hs heifrs in ——— evils of ths 


DSS, inan of benefits, to the com- 
murity. | | | 
The practiee, of appointing criminals to in- : 
tend OO muſt be produdtive, of a thouſand bad 
effects . 

The . of your own heart, my e 


friend, may perhaps lead you to think, that my ſuſ- 


picions, reſpecting the conduct of ſome magiſtrates, 
are expreſſed in rather too ſtrong terms, You will 
ſhortly hold another opinion. You muſt hear all my 
tales of theſe gentlemen, and of the fraternity of 
_ thieves, before you decide. Were I, at once, to 
"TO you the ſtrong, face of wenne, you 89 


-_- 
: 1 
; * 
>, 1 
o ? ? V 


1 (9) * 
think it not correct, and turn from it with diſguſt. 
In my next, however, I ſhall venture to preſent you l- 9 5 
with a pretty bold picture of a trading juſtice. | 


I am, fir, &c. 
7 5 : 
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LETTER I. 
To tan SEEKER, 
SIR” 
F men were to reflect on the nature of the human 
mind in a depraved ſtate, and the conſequences of 
actions flowing from principles of injuſtice and vice, 
they would certainly on no occaſion confide in 
them whoſe conduct they did not belieye to be founded 
in rectitude. Why is it, fir, that men can look. 
- around them, and fee all the viſible works of the | 
: creation declaring a regular dependence of cauſes and 
effects, and yet attend not ta the influence of 
virtue and vice? Surely there is a ſtrange diſlike 
to the exerciſe of the brighteſt faculty of man, his 
REASON ! He will tremble at the ſight of a blazing 
ſtar, leſt it portend evil; but he will ſee wickedneſs, 
in every part, rearing its baneful head, unheedful of 
the effects, which will follow as regularly and cer- 
tainly as in the natural world, unleſs prevented by 


the ſuperior power of virtuous exertions. 


** 


tw) 


OrDex is nature's univerſal theme 3 
Voagheeded only in the ways of men. 
Let comets ſhine, or thunder ſhake the heay'ns, 
Or all che ſkies a placid aſpect wear: 
Yet yics foretels a nation's certain fall, 
Diſtraction Kill awaits a trait'rous heart, 
And a honersg'er a typant's head! 
i may, 8 from what . 
| tion now exiſts? Becauſe, through the will of 
Providence, the quantity of evil has nat yet, in its 
effeQs, oyer- balanced the good. But let us not 
think ourſelves ſecure. That nation muſt be in 
great danger, in which lawleſs men conſtitute a con- 
ſiderable part of the community. But ſo it is, at 
- this day, in England. It is, therefore, the duty of 
every man to conſider of means of preventing 
crimes, . reclaiming criminals, and reſtraining the 
incorzigible.from acts of violence and injuſtice. 
| Some contand, & that nane but men without cha- 


* rater yeould engage in the office gf apprehending 
| C' 2 1 _— 


— 


} 


EF. 


< thieves, or "Ge of taking charge of PRE in con- 
4 finement.“ Admitting the truth of this remark, 


who muſt not be ſhocked at it? Offices, which, 


executed by worthy men, would have been eſteemed 
honourable, becauſe of the higheſt importance to 

| mankind, are now deemed otherwiſe, from the folly 

and baſeneſs of men, in preferring rogues and out- 


eaſts of ſociety! But I deny the fact, that honeſt 


men would not engage in theſe undertakings. Re- | 


move the obnoxious perſons, and determine to em- 


ploy none ang men en characters are _ and 


How many TT AR eld Sow from only this re- 


: gulation i in the practices of magiſtrates and ſuperin- 
tendents of priſons | ! Suppoſe, for example, ſubſer- 


vient to a plan of police, every Tnoper of a priſon 


7 were to keep a regiſter of occurrences ; and that the 
ſeveral deputies and turkey, being men of prodi⸗ | 
ty, were to endeavour, by honourable means, to ob- 
tain information of gangs of thieves, houſe-breakers, 
&c. their dwellings, relations, aſſociates, places of 
rendezvous, &c. &c. What ſchemes of villany 


n 
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might be explored, and, through the activity of ma- 
giſtrates, be prevented perpetration! The obſerva- | 

tions, too, of theſe perſons, of the circumſtances 

| and fates of many hapleſs wretches who had been 
within their walls, might, in favourable moments, be 
uſefully applied, in the * of warning to their miſe- 
rable priſoners. SERA | | 
Shocking reverſe! now thieves _ 3 5 
tude of their crimes diminiſhed in their ſight; in ob- 
ſerving criminals, like themſelves, raiſed into an of- 
ice of truſt and authority. With what firmneſs can 
- the thief in office act? with what weight admoniſh? 
How, in ſhort, can the diſcipline of a priſon be 
maintained without principle, without confidence ? 
Alas] there is no diſcipline in a priſon ; for within 
its walls the inſtitutes of God and men ſeem to be 
totally diſregarded: - The arch-enemy of mankind 
could not have ſuggeſted a more perfect mode of com- 
pletion, in all the arts of wickedneſs, than by congre- 
eating malefactors of every deſcription within our pri- 
| ſons! Is it not, my revered friend, curious to ob- 


On what wondrous yu are taken to prepare for 


2 \| 


(14 ) | 
the next world — ws eoundentncd-20. 


| die? His foul, in a moment, is become of 
great value; and his faith, confeſſion, and falvas 
_ It is thought, may, at the lat, derive a little good 


from him; and the diſtracted creature is harrowed 
with queſtions concerning his crimes and aſſociates. | 
— If equal pains had been taken to prevent his 


| corruption, and progreſs in vice, when he fo be- 
| came an inhabitant of 'a priſon; if he had been 
brought to ſolitary reſlection, had been warned by 
example, and taken from evil communication; he 

| would have been reſcued from an ignominious death, 
©, have lived obedient to the Jaws, an uſeful member of | 


Let us now turn to the means employed far the ſe- 
curing of infraſtors of the laws. It is aſlarted, 
< that honeſt men will not | undertake this | 
« buſineſs.” Then certainly we muſt keep up 


the race of rogues, for we have a deal of work far 
| them. But, fir, to be ſerious : if men of honour 
and ſpirit will not engage in the work of apprehen- - 


* * members of ſociety, from dread of 


A (os 


1 
diſgrace, becauſe magiſtrates, wanting either wit, 
dom or integrity, have made bad men their inſtru. 
: ments of folly or wickedneſs, it is high time that a 
different practice were eſtabliſhed ; that other ſenti- 
ments might take place in the minds of honeſt citi- 
- Zens. While the heart retains its purity, 8 
tion and adyice may produce wonderful effects. If 
the practice condemned had atiſen altogether from an 
erroneous notion, we might have hoped, that reaſon | 
ahd experience would, at ſome period, produce an 
alteration, But this is not the caſe; it is founded 
in poſitive injuſtice and wickedneſs. The following | 
| account was given to me by a gefitleman of firit | 
honour and veracity, who is ready to atteſt the narra” 
tive. It juſtifies my aſſertion of a chain of connec- 
tron between fome magiſtrates and thieves; and 
proves, that the extermination of way eee By 
fary as of the other, 1 
* Some time in the autumn of aw wir ind 15 
« was ſtopped and robbed, by three armed men, in 
* the road to Iſlington. Not having made an appli- 
* cation to any magiſtrate, I was ſurpriſed, when, 


mm 


TD e 
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| © conſtables called on me, and told me, that he 


4 underſtood I had been robbed the preceding 


« evening, that they had taken up three men, and 


0 cc that he wiſhed me to go and ſee whether they were 


* 


« che perſons who had topped me.” 1 em with 


them, and met, at the juſtice's houſe, ſeveral peo- 


« ple who had lately been robbed near the ſpot T had 
4 been, and moſt likely by the party that had rifled 
= me. The men they. had apprehended, however, 
: 6. were not the thieves, but proved themſelves to be | 
55 is honeſt and induſtrious. people. They were there- 

: = \ fore diſcharged, but were ordered to pay one ſhil- 


_— the juſtice's clerk before their depar- 
OO their . 1 N 


would not ſet them at liberty; and, it appeared, 


they would actually have been ſent to priſon, if I 


_ © had not ſupplied wont with the: ee This 
ir being ſerded; one of the *qonfiables (he 
e ſame who had been wich me), told me, © if 1 

'« durſt venture —_ him, he Gs th 


6 trate's bien about accompanying him. He ob- 
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* ſerved, © that it was very likely his men might 
e cake me to a place where the robbers might be ap- 
4 prehended. | 1, therefore, agreed to attend the _ 


% man; and, the next morning being appointed, 1 


met him and another conſtable. They led me to 

: en olace, in Chick-lane, where we ſeized a man, 
© whom I then believed to be one of thoſe who had 

E. robbed me. He was immediately carried before 
(4 che juſtice, and I depoſed, * That I firmly ſuſ- 


& pected and believed him to be one of the men who 


© had ſtopped and robbed me,” The juſtice repeat- 


- 


. © edly aſked me, in terms of great urgency, if 1 
could not ſwear poſitively to him? | I-replied 


« © No but that, if thoſe people were ſent for who 


© had been there the day before, perhaps their evi- 
« dence might be more poſitive than mine,” He 


< then ſaid, (he believed I muſt be in a miſtake ;* 


: * and aſked me, if 1 would accept of bail ;* and 
Lo offered two. of his conſtables for that purpoſe, 


« Perceiving that J heſitated, he defired me to with- 
* draw with him; and then told me, that his men 


& had aſſured him that this was not the perſon ; that 
I need not ſeruple taking the bail that had been of- 


b « fered, 


— 


"$3 - pn, 
| © fejed, for 1 might be ſure it was ſafe; and, 
« that this man would, perhaps, lead him to a diſco- 
« very of the perſons really concerned,” Highly in- 
« cenſed, yet not knowing what other meaſure to 
| « take, I made no objection : the bail was accept- 
s ed, and the man ſet at liberty; and, what was not 
4 a little curious, his bail were the very men Who 
© had apprehended him! Theſe men ſpake to me, 
4 2s I was leaving the office, to this effect: You 
4 were certainly very much deceived, fir; reſpecting 
| ; © this man; though, to be ſure, he is a thick and 
| | < has not left the ballaſt-lighter above a month z b 
| & but he does not yet do any thing ſo conſiderable as 
& your affair was; he is only in a law way yet, ſuch 
ns picking of pockets and robbing of carts ; and, 
0 at the very time you were robbed, he was robbing 
 _< waggons in another part,” — T interrupted them 
here, by aſking them, as they knew this, why 
they did not proſecute him? They ſmiled at me, 
2 in a ſeemingly- contemptuous manner, and made 
« uſe of theſe particular words : © Oh! God bleſs 
* you, fir; it is our intereſt to let little fiſh go, that 
* we ** get * ones! This thoroughly ſatis- 
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ſied me as to the principles of their conduct. 1 
went next morning to the juſtice's houſe; and, 
4 an alibi having been ſo aur proved to me, 1 very 
« readily acknowledged I muſt have been in a miſ.. 
« take. The priſoner was accordingly diſcharged, 
« Tired with ſuch villany, it may be ſuppoſed I re- 
00 fuſed to have any thing more to do with the juſtice 
4 or his catchers of great fiſh, | 
FT dis event being at the diſtance of five years, I 
£00 may have omitted ſome circumſtances ; but what I 
have related are facts of ſo remarkably | infamous a 
nature as not eaſily to be forgotten, and of the 
truth of which J am certain,” 

Make your own comments on this relation; and 
then, if you can, exult, as you have been uſed to do, 
in the ſecurity and liberty of an honeſt Britiſh ſubject; 
in the impartial adminiſtration of juſtice ; and hg I 
purity and uprightneſs of our magiſtrates !. : 
' Yet, my good friend, ſome of the brighteſt and 
moſt amiable characters are inveſted with the power 
of magiſtracy: and it is an evil of the moſt 
alarming kind, that theſe gentlemen will not come 
forwand in exertions reſpecting offenders, leſt their 
12 | fair 


J 


( 20 )' 
fair names ſhould be ſullied through. the baſeneſs of 
men who diſgrace the title of magiſtrate. 

I am, &, | 
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* to be ative and ——— 
tion of our country, and all that is valuable, 
againſt the attacks of foreign foes, be noble and 
praiſe-worthy, why ſhould it not be eſteemed equally 
fo to detect and oppoſe the domeſtic diſturbers of 
the peace of good citizens, the lawleſs ravagers of 
property, and deſtroyers of lives? 


Eſtimate the different ſervices by a compariſon df 


the nature of the evils. The domeſtic enemy is a 
ſecret and infidious one, who defies the laws of his coun- 
try, who acts under no /ox gentium, or rules of honour, 


or humanity. The foreign enemy openly meets you 


in the field; and a battle, in which there is mutual 
danger, decides the conteſt, If the one fight to ob- 


tain poſſeſſion of the kingdom, the other takes away 
property and lives, without which the kingdom can 

not be defended. The end of war is to live in peace, 
and the ſecurity of this bleſſing is deſerving of Gs; 


moſt vi porous efforts. 


The 
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The ancients had a juſt veneration for 4 men 
| by whoſe conduct they obtained domeſtic ſecurity. 
The Greek and Roman hiftorians have recorded, in 
the moſt honourable terms, the patriotic citizens, 
who, either by their judgement or bravery, freed ci- 
ties and countries from robbers and diſturbers of the 
The notion, that has been entertained by ſome 

men, © that the apprehending of. highwaymen, 


_ houſe-breakers, footpads, &c. by exertions pro- - | 
- feſſedly directed to that end, is not honourable,” 


is certainly not only very erroneous, becauſe, con- 
trary to common ſenſe, but exceedingly hurtful ; 
for men of ſentiment and honour may be deterred 
from engaging in ſuch ſervices; for fear of On 
| riencing liberal refle&tions. | 
| That men, whoſe very exiſtence may Aber 
on preſerving the ſecrets of thief-taking, ſhould diſ- 
countenance ſuch brave and diſintereſted conduct, is 
not at all ſtrange, becauſe perfectly conſiſtent with 
dheir deſigns. But it is aſtoniſhing, that gentle- 
| men 9 — 8 and honour, ſhould: 
| | e 5 


3 
5 
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oi a notion ſo inimical to the intereſt — 


neſs of ſociety l 


I can now, Aab with great e congra- 
|  tulate you on the proſpect of the above prejudice be- 
| ing entirely removed through the exertions of the 
- gentlemen of the Artillery-Company, whoſe late ef- 


fectual ſervices cannot fail of calling forth the ſpi- 


rt of thoſe who diſdain to be protected but by the af 1 


ſiſtance of their own arms, + 


To 


; + Struck with horror at the murder of Mr. Hurd, 


and the continual. robberies and acts of violence com- 
mitted i in the roads about Iſlington, a party of the 
gentlemen of the Honourable Artillery-Company, ac- 
: companied by peace- officers, went, for many nights, 
on a ſpirited ſearch after the villains, They took up 
ſeveral very ſuſpicious perſons ; ; and, what i is worthy 


' obſervation, when, on an occaſion, they pteſontes 5 


ſome of theſe to a magiſtrate for examination, he re- 
buked them for meddling with a buſineſs, which, he 
faid, his own people much better underſtood. - 
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To fre x company of young gentlemen 8 
the luxuries and frivolous enjoyments of the age, 
and engaging in an undertaking of danger, in which 
the lives and properties of their fellow-citizens are- 
deeply concerned, muſt afford the moſt pleaſing re- 
flections to good and contemplative minds. : 
But, while villains are detected and vice reſtrain- 


ed, let not public virtue go undiſtinguiſhed. The 

human mind, I have often heard you ſay; muſt have 
_ a gratification in every purſuit. Expreſſions of the . 
approbation of mankind are indeed the pleaſures and 
rewards of the laudably ambitious. 
I am led to think, that, — paid 
to this obſervation, there would be a greater degree 
of ative virtue in the nation.“ Let the corporation 
at of. 


A worthy young 1 of the Honourable 
Artillery-Company, who was exceedingly active in the 
ſervice of quelling the riots, in June, 1780, and has 
been ſoon every call of the chief magiſtrate and gover- | 


nors of the Bank ſince, and who loſt his right arm by 


an accident from a field-piece, is a melancholy in- 


| ftance of neglect of merit and public ſpirit. 


Ti ) 


of 4-0 ſet the example : offering the ede of 
the city to gentlemen who are not already free, and 
who, for their public benefits, are deſerving of the 
moſt reſpectable alliance with the city; preſenting to 
5 others medals bearing inſcriptions expreſſive of their 

praiſe-worthy deeds; would be tokens of gratitude 
and approbation juſt and prudent in the corporation to 
beſtow, pleaſing and honourable to the gentlemen on 
"whom they ſhould be conferred, and produdtiv of a 


| glorious emulation, | 


| I am, ſir, &c. 
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b. TW Yr po tions of Mr. Hain; 3 
the moſt e. A acts of police, have 
mark, of the human mind, how oſten it is proud of 
and defends with all the ſtrength of fallacious argu- 
| ments, practices and ee which, ſooner or later, 
it muſt forego, and give up to  Julgement and erpe- 
rience, 
M.r. Hanway' s ideas of the 8 of folitude i mn 
impriſonment are however atlength generally admitted, 
though.much time will be required for the abolition 
of priſons and methods founded on contrary opi- 
nions. The fame ſagacious and good mind, that 
imagined. the benefits which might probably flow 
from the ſolitary impriſonment of depraved men, 
| ; could 


1 Vide the Citizen's Monitor, by Jonas Haywar, 


. 
| 


Li 
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could-not but apprehend and prophecy the evils that 
would ariſo from congregating them in. bull. f 
Thank God! theſe places are to receive no more of 
fluch beings, to return them to the world in a flats 
 worſethan:the fr ls Murders and dreadful depredas 
tions, which reaſon and ſound policy might have pre- 
vented, have brought ſhocking proofs of the truth of 
the predictions of this able reformer. The nation is 
nor overrun with men highly finiſhed in thoſe 
ſchools of wickedneſs; and many more myſt yet be 
added to them from the ſame ſources, | Loſt to all 
| ſenſe of humanity, expert in every artifice of villany, | 
what is not to be dreaded. from them ? Every mas 
| giſtrate, —_ good citizen, is called upon to pro- 
| 2 2 pas | 


— ——— 


t Mr. Hanway, in the | veginning, condemned the 
| plan of the hulks, and cautioned the public againſt 
the evils that would neceſſarily flow from them. 
When carried into execution, he enquired minutely into | 
the diſcipline adopted, and ſuggeſted a conduct as c 
much as poſſible to obviate and diminiſh the evil. 
At the time this letter was written, it was under- 
| Rood that the practice of ſending convicts to the hulks 


| would be diſcontinued. 
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0 and affiſt in ain; of Jefonce and extermination, 
The gratifications of theſe men, which are their in- 
centives to acts of lawleſs violence, require places in 
which they may meet and revel, and conduct their 


deteſted midnight orgies. They muſt convene to 


plan their works of deep- laid villany ; the robberies 
of the preſent time are moſt of them committed by 


#large parties. They acquire confidence in ſociety 
and council; a ſuggeſtion from a latent feeling of 


humanity, or a ſhudder from the laſt ſtruggle of con- 


ſeience, are ſubdued by the encouragements of a more 

experienced and hardened offender. According to | 
the facility with which men can conduct any enter- 
prize, will be their degree of progreſs in it. Conſi- 
der the lives of theſe men, and ſuppoſe that the diffi- 
culty and trouble of obtaining their enjoyments by | 
violence were rendered greater than they would be by 

induſtry in their ſeveral avocations ; certainly they | 


+ In the autumn, 1784, the writer and two other 
gentlemen were ſtopped, by a gang of at leaſt five foot- 


= ou (che poſtillion ſ ſaid Ke counted e near Ilford. 5 


1 


\ | 
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would then be determined to courſes of induſtry. Tt : 
is. true, their pleaſures might ſtill be criminal ; but 


the means of procuring them ceaſing to be ſo would 
be a leſſening of the ſum of vice and miſery. In 


ſhort, could the meetings of bad perſons be prevent- 


ed, an aſtoniſhing deal of evil would, of conſequence, 
be removed, and a foundation laid for the very beſt 
ſyſtem of domeſtic ſecurity. The conduct of thoſe 


' perſons, who have methodized the apprehending of 


_ thieves. and other infractors of the laws, is by no 
means calculated to prevent crimes and indiſcrimi- 
nately to remove criminals, N The exedution of their 
plans requires the agency of bad men. This is not 

| ſtriking at the root; on the contrary, it implies a 


chain of intereſt, from the thief to the magiſtrate, 


diſgraceful to human nature ; it intimates ſupineneſs 
and want of public ſpirit in men whoſe principles 
would bind them to rules of honour and impartial 
juſtice. In the city, the ſource of executive juſtice, 


it is preſumed, is pure, though without any ſyſtem ; 
in the environs, it is to be feared, it is. polluted, and 


ſoit muſt therefore run in all the channels of plan and 
+ ſyſtem, . | | | 


The 
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|. Magiſtrates ſhould be awakened to a matter of very 
„ 

inhabitants of this town and kingdom, namely, 
the haunts of houſe-breakers, thieves, Kc. Theſe 
may be conſidered as central pots, whence they ſtart = 
o'ſeize on their prey, and to which they return to 
riot over their booty. An idea may be formed of 
"theſe places from the ſubſtance of the following nar- 


, rative of ſome excurſions made to ſecure offenders af. 


ter the riot, and the cape of . from the * 
in the year 1780. 

We were ſeveral times on this duty, attended th 
-peace-officers; particularly two, 'whohave'been long 
employed inthe art and myſtery of chief. taking. — 
We viſited Chick-lane, Field-lane, Black-boy alley, 


and other fuch kind of places, whence we efcorted 


many recognized criminals to priſon. The buildings | 
in theſe parts. conſtitute a ſort of diſtin town, or 
diſtrict, calculated for the reception of the darkeſt 
and moſt dangerous enemies to ſociety; in which, 
hen purſued for the commiſſion of crimes, they ea- 
ſily conceal themſelves, or from which, by the con- 
ſtruction of the houſes, they can as readily eſcape. 


1 
3 
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+ The houſes are. divided, from top to bottom, in- 
$9 many apartments, with. doors of communication 
among them all, and alſo. with the adjacent houſes; 
ſome have two, others three, nay, four, doots open- 
ing into different alleys. To ſuch a height has our 
neglect of police arrived, that che owners of theſes 
houſes make no ſecret. of their being let for the en- 
tainment of THIEyzs! One woman, a roſy vete- 


| ran; being queſtioned on this head, anſwered, Where 


are they to go, if we do not admit them? Thus they 
ſupport, on principle, the propriety. of maintaining 
. the republic of thieves. In many of the rooms were 

fix, ſeven, eight, nine, and ten, men in ded; in 
one loft, into which we were obliged to creep . 
trough a trap- door, were eight men. At a certain 
© houſe, near Weſt Smithfield, reported to be em- 
ployed chiefly for the reception of highwaymen and 
| thieves, it was with difficulty we obtained admit- 
tance. At the end of a little paſſage, up ſtairs, we 
obſerved a ſmall deal door; there we demanded to 
| be let i in, but were anſwered, in a rough tone of 


poice, I ama half-pay officer, and will not admit you. 


Ws explained our buſineſs and authority, promiſing 
ITT ES | to 


1 

to treat him with civility. At length we were ad- 
mitted into a ſmall bed- room in great diſorder. From 
this apartment a door opened into a room which ap- 
peared to be at leaſt fifty feet long, and proportiona- 
bly broad. Here were all kinds of implements of ar- | 
tiſans : ſaws, ſcrews, various ſorts” of inte 
for cutting, a quantity of ſpirit of nitre, a furnace, 
crucibles, burnt bones, locks, hinges; a great num- 
| ber of books, cheſts of drawers, and all in the wild- - 
| eft confuſion. Our half-pay officer now aſſumed the 
ſtyle and title of philoſopher, Not thinking it proper 
to take him before a magiſtrate, we left him to the 
ſpeculation of inquirers into ambiguous characters. 
The peace-officers and keepers of - theſe houſes © | 
| were well acquainted with each other, and on much 
br bens than is Senate Win ths: dr 
tion between honeſty and roguery. Our Jealouſy | 
was increaſed the more, 28 theſe perſons inſiſted there 
could be no motive for going into many houſes, al- 

though from thence we brought away the moſt ſuf” 
pected perſons ; while the ſame officers conducted us | 
into places where there appeared to be the leaſt | | 
ground for ſuſpicion ; nor could they be prevailed on 99 


; 
\ ; 
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to go up ſtairs at fome houſes where we deſired this 
attendance. We were-ſometimes inclined to think 
we were in the haunts of highwaymen, as well as 
footpads and houſe-breakers, for we here and there 
ſaw heaps of the bones of horſes, SE 8 

In obedience ts your requeſt; after my firſt letter; 
1 have gone freely into reflections on the ſubjects 6f 
| my obſervation: | If you find me dull or injudicious in 
my ſtrictures, my apology is, that, not to fail in my 


duty to you, I am obliged to ſeribble while „the 


85 Towly world lies loſt in n 
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LETTER x. 
TO s el, 


: 1 R. | ; | 
HE man, who has been robbed ende high- 
* 1 way, exclaims, & hang every highwayman 
« and footpad |” and, if his riches equal his deſire 
ol revenge, he pays @ thief-taker for the life of the rob- 
ber, who will then be apprehended and hanged, —— 
The fool, who has choſen to ſolace himſelf with a la- 
dy of Covent-garden, and has had his purſe pilfered 
from his pocket, calls for vengeance in his turn; and 
Bridewel and Newgate are inſtantly to be filled with | 
miſerable proſtitutes. —— Early this morning, my 
houſe was violently attacked by thieves. They have 
broken my door to pieces. I heard them, and was 
preſently down ſtairs: I [ſuppoſe they ſaw my light, 
and fled. I, too, inflantly felt a vindictive ſpirit | 
kindling. © Mercy,” faid I, © ſhould never be 


« ſhewn 'to houſe-breakers! The preſent plan of 


v watching ſhould be aboliſhed !” But ſober reaſon 
ſoon informed me, this was only revenge and folly. 
1 iy. "4 


— 


— — — —— — re rn ends noon on * 


| 
If men, my good fir, were ſeriouſly to conſider the 
true end of puniſhment, which is godlike, not to de- 
5 Arm, but to ſave, they would, doubtleſs, act very dif- 
ferently : paſſion would be kept within bounds; and 
thoughts, of calling back the corrupted members f 
ſociety to a ſenſe of ſocial duties, and of preventing 
depravity in others, would fill the minds of good ci- 
tizens, inſtead of ſentiments of blood and revenge, 
| direQing to a conduct, whoſe tendeney is to. propa» 
. gate, and not retard, the progreſs of wickedneſs, 
Finite wiſdom can never, with due accuracy, ap- 
portion puniſhments to the degrees and qualities of 
erimes. Yet there are ſome of ſo manifeſtly dange- 
\. rous a nature, as, by univerſal conſent of mankind, 
to demand extraordinary attention. Of this kind is 
Hhouſe- breaking; and the frequency. of the commiſ- 
| ſion of this offence, in and about this great town, 
Calls for a vigorous exertion of means calculated to 
| ſecure the offenders, and ſtrike terror into the minds 
of thoſe who are on the brink of equal depravity and 
Is it not, however, entertaining to attend to the 
variety of ſentiments and correſpondent practices, 


„ concerning 
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b concerning this guarding againſt this ſpecies of veins 
nals? One man, by bolts, bars, and locks, ſets 
All of them at defiance; but he thinks not of the in- 
ſecurity of his neighbour, who has it not in his 
power to fortify his caſtle in the like manner. Ano- 
ther places a blunderbuſs in a window : if the thief 
be a fool, he may paſs by this houſe, and go to that 
of a helpleſs woman, who may live next door; but 
be may as. likely fay, this man is a timid creature, 
“ and I will certainly break into his houſe.” 4 
third by bells and dogs propoſes to call up the appre- 
henſion of a thief; and all, by rattles and cries, will 
defire thieves to depart, leſt harm come unto them. 
All this ſeems to be founded in great complaiſance 
and kindneſs to thieves. ———- Probably, if a little 
more of the arts, practiſed againſt a foreign enemy, 
were to be employed againſt theſe domeſtic foes, the 
ſucceſs, in regard to the ſecurity of _ would 


be much greater. 


The principle, of creating difficulties in the way 
of thieves, is undoubtedly juſt ; and all the above 
means might, under different circumſtances, be very 
properly employed. But, ſill, there ĩs no one of 


them that ſeems to have fully in view the apprehend. 
ing of houſe-breakers, I ſhall ſuggeſt what I think 


might have an excellent effect. Let each houſe; ?. 


in the fame neighbourhood, have a bell placed in the 
chamber of the maſter, the ſtring, or pull, to ter- 


minate in the chamber of the adjoining houſe ; and 


this to be done reciprocally, Theſe bells and pulls 


might be ſo hung, and put in ſuch places, as ſhould 


ſecure them from accidental or wanton pulling. Upon 
an alarm ofthzeves, by ringing the bells communicating 
with the houſe, the rogues might be ſilently, and as it 


385 were by ſtratagem, ſurrounded, and, almoſt with cer- 


tainty, taken, What robbers would be hardy enough 1 
to attack a houſe, under the apprehenſion of ſuch a 


ſurprize © I would recommend this expedient be- 


tween your and your friend **#** %$ houfts in the 


country. The wires might be carried through a | 


leaden pipe under the road. — I would name 
theſe bells RECIPROCALS. | 
In regard to the ſecuring of doors, what think you 


of aſmal] iron wedge with two holes in it, the wedge 


to be placed under the door, and pins, 'or gimlets, 5 
paſſed 9 the holes into the floor: 2 The excel- 
| lence 
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lence of this mode of faſtening conſiſts in this, that 
the refiftence will increaſe with i the power employed 
to force the door open. You often make long tours 
in the ſummer ; might not theſe wedges be uſeful | 
for the door of your chamber at an inn? You might 
OE * e TO want: wo 
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LETTER. VI. 
BR —— 
. 85 
Dp, folly, and wickedneſs, actuate ſo many 
perſons, that it often happens, when a man of 
ſound judgement and ſtern integrity reaſons abſtract. 
| edly of wickedneſs and vice, and ſpeaks in general 
terms of the relaxation or perverſion of executive juſtice, 
that ſome one ſtarts up, calls for facts, and triumphs 
over virtue if ſpecific commiſſions of crimes be not 
immediately adduced. It has been my taſk to lay 
before you ſome truths that appear to- me very inte- 
reſting at this moment, and which will enable you 
to defend, with confidence, in your reſpectable cir- 
cles, your own excellent ſentiments and principles 
reſpecting offences and offenders in this great town, ; 
I wiſh, however, that, in purſuance of this deſign, 
l may not call up ſerious and conſtant apprehenſions 
in your mind; for J have not yet finiſhed my relation 
of thieves and their ſecret places. 


I was 


— 


* 


1 was lately on. a ſervice that afforded. me ch 


; matter for obſervation. Information was given to. ; 
te chief magiſtrate, that ſeveral, of * large party of 1; 


convicts that had eſcaped from. a veſſel intended to 
convey them to the coaſt of Africa, had been ſeen i in 
Gravel-lane, &c. in the neighbourhood. of Houndſ- 
Alteh. 1. The Artillery- Company were | immediately 


applied” to for aſſiſtance, and about forty of 2 


gentlemen marched ſilentiy from the Armory- f 


Houſe about two in the morning. N were join 
ed by an alderman, one of the marſhals, and ſome 
conſtables belonging to a juſtice's office, ' The diſpo- 


| great credit to a active adjutant CLARK; He, at the 


fame moment, every: avenue of the diſtrict of Gin 


lane was ſecured, ſo that it would have been impoſſi- 
ble for any perſon to have eſcaped. A detachment 5 
then ſearched all the honſes; and though, perhaps, 


on any other night, numbers of the moſt abandoned 
wretehes might have been here found, yet, on this 
occaſion, ſo far from meeting with the objects of our 
Nee ch, we OY. diſcovered one man in the place, 
excepting 
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: . the. "vi of houſes. / = = Wo 
|  bbſerved the divellings to be conflrottol ant Wi 
| like principle of thoſe in Chick-lane, &c. The 
conſtables alſo appeared to be on the moſt familiar 
terms with the landlords and landladies; hailing 
them in a friendly manner, winking at them, whiſ- 


pering and drinking drams with them. Good God! 
* ben will the eyes of my fellow-citizens be opened ? ? 


When will they © take arms againſt a ſea of wickedneſs, 
cc and, by oppoſing, end ie? Nothing could be 
Plainer; than that the keepers of theſe houſes had 
= been informed of our intended viſit. My brethren of 
ue corps wilt be my witneſſes, that theſe people did 

not appear in the leaſt ſurpriſed at the ſight of us; 
but every thing had the appearance of an undertaking 
fruſtrated by the artifice of thoſe whoſe duty it was to 
have promoted and ſecured its ſucceſs. _ 
Who can ſay how many of theſe harbouring pla- 
ces there are in this town? | 
| Since the above, I haye attended on another ſer- 
vice which brought additional proof of our inſecurity. 
The lord-mayor having received information of a 
„% 


. 
gang of thieves being at a public houſe in a court in 
' Biſhopſeate-ftreet, a ſmall detachment of the Artille- 
ry-Company, accompanied by a marſhal. and forte 
turnkeys from the Poultry-compter, went thither at 
midnight. We truly furpriſed them in the midſt of 
their revelry, and handeuffed and conducted to prifon 
a greater number of dangerous and ſuſpicious perſons 
than what formed our detachment, The ladies in 
their company were numerous, and of the moſt de- 
praved claſs : they were ſtrongly diſpoſed to fight for 


| their paramours; and the mob, that ſoon collected, 


| appeared as inclined to affift them. But there is a 
magie in a red coat, which every magiſtrate ought 
well to underſtand. For, although Engliſhmen will 
ever, I truſt, abhor the interpoſition of the military 
in the civil department of government, when not abſo- 


llutely neceſſary, yet it does not follow that this remark 


might not de uſefully | lied when the fervices of 
armed citizens ſhould be required. On the contrary, | 
it might be the means of rendering the affiſtance of FH 
ke regular forces on any occaſion unneceſſary, —— 
In this buſineſs there was no intrigue: an Ponent 


| COINS with two men, from a priſon, who were 


N N 
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ignorant of the enterprize, did their duty, and, 
perhaps, prevented many robberies, &c, at leaſt for 
i few nichts, But what will a ſober citizen ſays 
when informed, that the people of this yery public 
6 houſe were ſuffered to retain a licence? , 16 
23 The: following occurrences fem equally carp 
London-Hoſpital,, who had been ſhot in the breaſt in 
endeavouring to break into a houſe 3 he got well, 
was tried, and acquitted of the charge of burglary. 
He was afterwards pointed out to me, by a worthy 
- and ſenſible Jew gentleman, in Duke's Place, dreſſed 
very ſplendidly. My friend remarked, ( that he 
knew him well ; chat he had not any known.means 
K of getting a livings and chat he was acquainted | 
<« with many other characters, among his people, of 
SF a ſimilar deſcription,” I obſeryed, .it was a pity 
that ſome plan could not be deviſed far the xegulation = 
of the lower order of Jews, and reſtraining them 
from becoming accomplices in, and perpetrators of, 
crrimes. He replied,, (He -was certain that the 
"4 reſpectable part of the body would do all in their 
& power, and be happy, to advance ſuch a good de- 
| G 2 e gn z 


. » 2 
= ſign; but that the undertaking would be kr 
"& more arduous than what I might imagine z 
| © for, he believed, there was hardly a robbery, 
« to any conſiderable amount, in which many of 
tc theſe perſons were not, either directly or remotely, 
& concerned. That fome of them had crucibles 
and furnaces always ready for melting down gold 
<« and filver ; others were continually employed, in 
different parts of the kingdom, in diſpoſing of 
5 * ſtolen property; while yet others were ſent to 
« Holland, and various foreign parts, to get rid of ; 


articles which cannot be ſafely or advantageouſly 


os expoſed and fold in this country.” He added, — 
5 < that the neighbourhood of Houndſditch was * 
< principal ſeat of theſe gentry.” 6 ” 
Put all theſe circumſtances together, and we have 
the great lines of a dreadful f/fem of depredation, 
againſt which we have no ſyſtem of defence and ſecu- 
rity; for I cannot conſider that as a ſyſtem which | 
has not reſpect to every radical and great cauſe of the 
evils deplored, ——— Without an adequate POR, 
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very ſoon employed, thicves will become our laws 
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LETTER VII. 
70 $60008 vx6558, 
8 1 

HERE are practices in PR town, _ 
| which ſeem to be authoriſed by ſome rulers 
| of pariſhes, that do not comport with the boaſted : 
humanity of this nation. —— Very lately, a poor _ 
black fellow was turned out of a cart on the paye- 
ment, in a. pariſh of this city, and there left. His 
ge- was truly ſhocking, for both his legs were 
in a ſtate of complete mortification; he was too ill ta 
relate the ſtory of his ſorrows. The firſt ſuggeſtion 
was, to remove him a little farther, out of the pa- 
riſh, leſt it ſhould be burdened with him. A more 
| humane and intelligent perſon remarked, < that his 


« life had already been nekrly facrificed to this ſaving 
« principle, and that he would relieve them of their 


concern;“ and inſtantly had him put into a coach. 
and conveyed to the London-Hoſpital. Both 1 
his legs were amputated, and the poor fellow now 
. begs about the eaſtern parts of this town. 


* 


% 
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A little time fince, a miſerable woman laid herſelf ; 


down at my door. She faid, ſhe had dragged her 
tottering frame from Portſmouth. Her appearance, 


one would have thought, would have melted any - 


heart. She was reduced to the loweſt ſtate, by dif- 
eaſe, want, and fatigue : one of her arms, from 


_ _ theſe cauſes, was beginning to mortify A neigh- 
of, bouring SAGE came, and adviſed me © to have her 
« put away only about a hundred yards, and ſhe 


4 ould then be out of the pariſh, and no expence 
& could accrue from her.” Shocking expedient ! 
and what, then, is to become of this ſinking crea- 


5 ture? Toſſed from pariſh to pariſh, where is to be 


the loft cruel ſcene of her exiſtence? No; while 


the gates of the Lonpon-HosPiTAL continue open. 
5 1 the diſeaſed and wretched, we will implore the 


| bleſſings of that place, to reſcue from death, or to 


ſoften its pangs ! She was conveyed thither : but | 
the powers of nature were too far ſpent ; ſhe lived 
only about ten days. Her ſenſe of gratitude, for 
what had been done for her, was ſo great, that ſhe | 


hardly ever ceaſed, night and tay; praying for and 
dleſfing che Ane). 


But, 
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But, ab! my friend, I have a tale A : 
| kate that muſt deeply affect your ſenſibility. & 


fine male. infant was laid at the door of our fiend, | 
. His good lady was from home, and he at a 
los, for the inſtant, how to act for the preſervation. 
of the babe. An officer of the pariſh, who had, 
; been informed of the matter, came officiouſly, = 
and aſſured our friend that he would take care 
of the buſineſs. He took up the little, innocent, 
and went away. "Hs looked up and down be let: — 
and preſently ſaw a female, of about nineteen.” 
| years of age, walking to and fro, in ſeemingly great 
—_ 95 agitation. He contrived to have the heart l rent girl. 
ö 3 brought into a public houſe. He preſented the child, 
= and aſked * whether ſhe were the mother of it ?”— 
Maternal tears were then big in her eyes! but | 
SHAME would combat with NaTURE ! ſhe replied, 
« No.” All he whild, niture ſpake in every anxious. | 
look on the babe, yearning for the breaſt, —_— 
The unfeeling monſter proceeded, ' P Them I will lay 
eit in the kennel.” She ſhricks, ſeizes the infant, 
. and flies from her enemy, MAN |——Wihither, hap- 
5 | leſs female, wilt thou go? Would that a STERNE, 
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of a SHENSTONE, or a Hanway, or that thou, my 


| honoured friend, hadſt been hear, to have comforted . 


her broken heart And what are her crimes, fay, 
rigid ſtoic, that der tender nature ſhould be ſo vio- 
lently treated? Alas ! her heart was too ſuſceptible : 
ſhe loved, was deceived; and undone And wilt 
thou, ſoducer, bear no ſhars of the burden of her 


woe? Whither, hapleſs female, wilt thou flee? 
Perhaps, diſtracted, ſhe may plunge herſelf and babs 
into ſome ſtream ; or ſhe may daſh out the brains of 


the ſiniling boy, faying, © I will not add to the face 
« of ſavages z” and fave out het 1 wy in 
Bedlam | 1 

But let us finiſh this — 1 The 


officer returns, runs over the relation of the cir. 


cumſtances, and adds, « She is noi out of the 


* pariſh, and we are ſafe,” © A curſe light on 
* thee!” ſaid my friend. 1 
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relief; until their ſettlements be found, or they can 
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LETTER VII. 

| T0 — SESESS pr do 
s I R, | VI 3 F = 

HE relating of the 3 of che unfortu- 

nate girl and child, which concluded my laſt, 

afſected me ſo much, chat I 3 not then pro- 

ceed. 
Vou will certainly admit, that the conduct which 


1 have ſet forth, muſt not only be produQtve of 


MISERY, but alſo lead directly to chIuES. Not 
that I conceive child-murder to be nearly ſo troguent 


2 crime as is by ſome imagined; for I cannot be- 


lieve, that ſhame and faſc reaſoning can eaſily deſtroy 
the ſtrongeſt tie of nature. But proſtitution, diſtrac- 
tion, abject poverty, theft, and their dreadful conſe- 
quences, muſt flow from not caſting an eye of pity, 
early, on the forſaken, the diſeaſed, and diſtreſſed. 
For what deſcription of objects was the Lonpox 
WORKHOUSE defigned ? ——— If there be no place 
to which miſerable beings can be ſent, for temporary 


: 4 


„ TE 
be admitted into ſome hoſpitable dwelling ſuitable to 
| their circumſtances, it is furely right that ſuch a de- | 
ſign ſhould be eſtabliſhed. The inhabitants in gene- 
wal being contributory to its ſupport, there would 
ceaſe: to be a deſire of ſhuffling a poor wretch frem 
one pariſh to another; and relief, according to exi- 
gences, would be inſtantly afforded. The elegance, 
convenience, and peace, of the city, both by day 
and night, would be hence promoted; the national 
character of humanity e and the ſum of vice 
z an miſery leſſened, | 
Vou enquire, « what are my obſervations con- 


« cerning the unhappy women who croud our 


— ſtreets; and the ſituation, &c. of public houſes in 


« this town? Theſe are, indeed, important ſub- 
jects of inquiry. — - Thave obſerved, in a for- 
mer letter, That the ſenſual gratifications of bad 


4 men are their incentives to lawleſs acts; and 


& that their enjoyments and criminal deſigns require 
« proper places, in which they may meet, and re- 
« vel, and hold council againſt the peace of ſo- 
« ciety.” If theſe be facts, whence the infatuation 
that no. a: ons meaſures are purſued for Fearing 
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our ſireets of proſtitutes, and removing every improper RA. 
: 1 houſe? — Yet humanity ſhudders at the com- 
mon mode of treatment of theſe wretched females ! 
&* Surely the HAPPINESs, not to mention the virtue, 
« ox utility to ſociety, af ſuch a multitude of indi- 
© viduals, is an object which calls loudly for the in- 
« terpoſition of che legillature:”+ Having holden a 
profeſſional office at the Macpalen-HospiraAL 
for near ten years, Ae to farm ſome idea f 
the female character in a ſtate of loſt innocence 1 
and I believe there are few who might not, by pro- 
 perly-appropriated means, be conſiderably mended, 
l we cannot make a faint, ſhall we not try ta mend a 
inner? The ſenſible magiſtrate ſays © Yea,” yet con- 
tinues to congregate theſe poor wretches in Bzipe- 
IB or other priſons ; not with the leaſt reaſonable: 
profpett of mending a/inner, but indeed with 2 certainty. 
of putting away intirely the little ſenſe of SHAME or 
DELICACY that may poſſibly hang to the hears, and 


anden f fr ing fs new kind and a higher 
degree! 


4 
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+ Vide Female n or an Addreſs to Mothers = 


en the Education of their Daughters, p. 236. . ; 
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degree . aloſt daughter, acer, and friend, 


has the above inſtitution reſtored to their families, to 


honour, and the world! Let our magiſtrates imi- 
tate the ſpirit of that excellent charity: let it be the 
f ſpecial buſineſs of proper | perſons to enquire minutely 
into the circumſtances of thoſe brought before them, 
and to proceed in the treatment of them accordingly. 
Applications to their parents, friends, or pariſhes, 
might then be made ; and, till theſe meaſures were 
taken, they ſhould be lodged in ſeparate apartments, 
and be attended by a divine, The good impreſſions, 
received during this period of ſolitary confinement, 
; might produce the fruit of good works, even at a 
diſtant time, and when little underſtood. 
Nothing, fir, has ſurpriſed me mare than the 
number of public houſes in by-lanes, alleys, - courts, 
and the moſt obſcure places of this town. Not one 
public houſe, ſo ſituated, ſhould be ſuffered. There 
cannot be offered an apology for admitting them. 
At beſt, they can be conſidered only as tippling- 
houſes; but, to my certain knowledge, they are, 


many of them, places of harbour for pick-pockets, 
_— and ee and all of them are | 
_ _ 15 
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LETTER VnI. 
7d. $8655 ee. 
" SER; 
I Agree with you in opinion, that, in the govern- 
ment of this city, we may obſerve great inatten- 
tion to many very important matters. - Why, for 
inſtance, does not the CORPORATION provide an 
adequate guard for the BAxk, admitting that a 
guard there be neceſſary ? As friends to the liber- 
| ties of the people, and the rights of citizens, 
they ſhould refle on the uſe bad men might make 


of the "__ practice of mounting guard at that 
place. Suppoſe, at ſome period, either a monar- 


chical, or, which is more to be apprehended, an 
ariſtocratical, tyranny were to endeavour 'to 
deſtroy the liberties of Engliſhmen : — The. 
CAPITAL would be the firſt object of dread or hope. 
But the precedent of the Bank-guard would greatly 
favour the wicked deſign, for it might afford a pre- 


text for making a GARRISON of every PUBLIC or- 
. FICE ; and thus, by art and inſidious means, to ef- 
fect what avowed intention and open violence could 


never 
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never have atchieved. But you will readily ſuggeſt N | 


many reaſons why the treaſure contained in the Bank 
| thould not be intruſted to the care of common mercenary 
troops. Surely, fir, a plan might be formed for eſta- 
bliſhing a reſpectable, ſafe, and conſtitutional, 


_ guardat this place; and, till that were done, ſome 
een ſhould be adopted for maintaining the ci- 


ty's PRIVILEGES. Would it not, at leaſt, be proper 
s PRIV 
that the guard ſhould be occaſionally withdrawn, in ac- 


umu gement of thoſe privileges I have been led to theſe 


 refletions from having received a ſummons to attend f 


at the Bank this night. You know, that, by law, the 


king's troops are not to be in any city or town during 
e time of an election of a member of parliament, —= 
This day the election commenced in the city; and, 
during its continuance, detachments of the Aus- 
ry-Company will do duty at the Bank. | 
. infect enly proc 
of inattention in our magiſtrates ; but many others 


| mightbe mentioned. Their integrity none will dare 


| The omiffons of these gentlemen ſeem to 


ariſe principally from their dwelling out of the | 
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MY 


: city, -being little ; in it, and leaving the concerns of 
the ſeveral wards nearly altogether to deputies. — 
Can this be called e . over — peace and 
a puny of the city? 

When ſuperiors in office become negligent, re- 
laxation of duty will take place in every ſubordinate 
department. If the ALDERMEN be. ſupine, the 
DEPUTIES and COMMON-COUNCIL will bardly be 

very active: the integrity and efficieney of cox- 
STABLES will be diſregarded : the WATCHMEN | 
will prove old or infirm ; will ſleep inſtead of watch ; 
will be off their ſtands, or not heedful in them ; or 
ſuffer felony. to be committed near at hand, becauſe 


: not in their beat | ——— This is human nature, and a 
general idea of the defects of city-goyernment. 

When will the corporation ſolemnly take up the 

conſideration of the ſecurity of the lives and property 

9 their conſtityents ? When the propoſitions of 

the patriotic and ſpirited Alderman TusNeR + were 

SO „„ 

55 1 Vide a Plan for rendering the Militia of London 

uſeful and reſpeQable, &. <7 . 


Ts 

rejected, a committee was appointed to l 
rate on the ſubject of a reform in the militia and 
watch; Has that committee made any report? If 
the preſent municipal laws be equal to che end requi- 
red, why are not meaſures taken for the effectual ex- 
ecution of them? If inadequate, let the city- 
members propoſe new ones to parliament ; and let. 
PEACE be inall our ſtreets, and VIRTUE, as wel as: 
Fn, render our . glorious 5 


— — — — _— cc .A., 


Adieu! 
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10 ese * KAN. 
"OW 
UR good friend, **#####, has favoured me 
with a copy of our excellent RECoRDER's | 
ppinion on the queſtion of the Legality of the Lon- | 
dbox Mil IT Ar Foor-As80ctaTION. It con- 


tains ſo. much conſtitutional information, and is 


' avritten with ſuch great ſtrength and perſpicuity, 
tat I am ſure the — of it will afford you high 
ſatisfaction. | 


41 T is a matter of ſome difficulty to define the 


| preciſe limits and extent of the rights of the people 


of this realm to bear arms, and to inſtruct them - 
ſelves in the uſe of them, colleivelyz and much 
more { to point out all the acts of that kind, which 
would be illegal or doubtful in their nature. 
« The right of his majeſty's Proteſtant ſubjects, to 
have arms for their own defence, and to uſe them 
for nta purpoſes is moſt clear and undeniable, It 
4 | 1 e Sound 


„„ 0 
ſeems, indeed, to be conſidered, by the ancient laws 
of this kingdom, not only as a right, but as a duty ; 
for all the ſubjects of the realm, who are able to bear 
arms, are bound to be ready, at all times, to aſſiſt 
the ſheriff, and other civil magiſtrates, in'the execu- 
tion of the laws and the preſervation of the public 
peace. And that this right, which every Proteſtant 
moſt unqueſtionably poſſeſſes individually, may, and 
in many caſes muſt, be exerciſed colleftrvely, is like- 
wiſe a point which I conceive to be moſt clearly efta- 
| bliſhed by the authority of judicial deciſions and an- 
cient acts of parliament, as well as by reaſon and 
common ſenſe. | 
« From the propoſition, that the poſſeſſion and the 

uſe of arms, to certain purpoſes, is lawful, it ſeems 
to follow, of neceſſary conſequence, that it cannot be 
unlawful to earn to uſe them (for ſuch lawful purpoſes) | 
with ſafety and deb. For, it would be too groſs an 


abſurdity to allege, that it is not lawful to be infirufted == 


in the uſe of any thing which it is lawful to uſe ; and, 
by the ſame mode of reaſoning, from the right of 
| uſing arms, in ſome caſes, collectively and in ladies, 
| follows gs of being collectively, as well as in- 
| CO 


* 
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( 61 ) 
dividually,  inflrufted in the uſe of them; if it be 
true, which I apprehend it moſt clearly is, that the 
ſafe and effectual uſe of arms in collective bodies can- 
not be taught to ſeparate individuals. _ | 
Thus far, I think, we advance on firm and ſolid 
ground. But here the difficulty commences ; for it 
may be aſked; © If the right of being colleftively in- 
& ſtructed in the uſe of arms is admitted in its full lg 
tent, would it be lawful for a vaſt multitude, to 
the amount of many thouſand armed men, without 
< any viſible occaſion or apparent lawful object, un- 
; F authoriſed by government or any magiſtrate, to al 
: <« ſemble together, and march where they pleaſed, 
4 for the purpoſe, as they profeſſed, of inſtructing 
and exerciſing themſelves in the uſe of arms? 
To this queſtion, Seated i in theſe unlimited terms, I 
| ſhould certainly anſwer in the negative; becauſe, in 


my opinion, an affirmative anſwer would amount 


to a diſſolution of all government and a ſubverſion of 
al lav. 3 1 

ce Where, them, ſhall we draw Bis line? or bow | 
4 define the. number and manner of aſſembling to 


& exerciſe. 


( 6 4 T 

d exerciſe in the uſe of arms, which Gall detefmige 
t ſuch an act to be legal or otherwiſe ?” 
To this I anſwer, that the beſt conſideration I 
can give the . does not enable me to draw any 
| ſuch preciſe line, or to lay down any propoſition re- 
ſpecting the legality of armed ſocieties; which will 

hold true, at all times and in all caſes, without qualif 
cation or reftriftion. The circumſtances of the caſe 
muſt, in my opinion, decide upon the legality of 
every ſuch meeting. It is clearly neceſſary, that the 
profeſſed purpoſe and obje of ſuch a ſociety ſhall be 
 Tawful; and that they ſhall, at all times, when aſ- 
ſembled, demean themſelves in a peaceable and order- 
5 manner, conformably to their profeſſed purpoſe 3 
for every breach of the peace would receive high ag- 
gravation from the eircurnſtance of being committed 
by a boch of armed men. It is, in my opinion, farther 
| neceſſary, that the number of ſuch a ſociety ſhall not 
| manifeſtly. and greatly exceed the profeſſed object of | 
their inſtitution ; and that they ſhall not, in any caſe, 
except for the ſuppreffion of ſudden, violent, and 
felonious, breaches of the peace, proceed to act with- | 
out the authority of the civil magiſtrate. With theſe 

Ee + N e | 
| 7 


A 
reſtrictions, I am clearly of opinion Gat it is lawful, 
| and, i in many Caſes, highly meritorious, for the Pro- 
teſtant ſubjects of this realm to inſtruct themſelves in 
the uſe of arms in private orderly ſocieties, ' | 

The lawful purpoſes, for which arms may be 
uſed, (beſides immediate ſelf-defence,) are, the ſup- 
preſſion of violent and felonious breaches of the peace, 
the afliftance of the civil magiſtrate in the. execution | 


| of the laws, and the defence of the kingdom againſ& 


foreign invaders, Whenever theſe occaſions occur, 
the uſe of arms becomes not only the right, but the 
duty, of every Proteſtant able to bear them, And 1 
have already given my opinion, that, under certain 
reſtrictions, it cannot be unlawful ſo to inſtruct 
themſelves as to be prepared to act on thoſe lawful 
occaſions, The two firſt of theſe, the ſuppreſſion 

of ſudden and felonious riots, and the aſſiſtance of the 
civil magiſtrate, properly belong to every ſubject, El 
8862 member of the C1vIL. ſtate; and no commiſſion 
from the crown is, in my opinion, either-neceſory or 
Proper, to enable them to act for thoſe purpoſes. —— 5 
As to the third, though it i is the duty of every man | 
dt aſſiſt, in the moſt effectual manner that he can, in 

| | the 


6 


the general defence of his country, yet, in che mo- 


dern ſyſtem of war, the ordinary civil power of the 
ſtate is become ſo completely and manifeſtly inade- 


quate-to the reſiſtance of foreign invaders, that the 


defence of the country againſt them is more imme- 


diately intruſted to the military, which, in every 
country of Europe, is become a kind of ſeparate 


fate, or body, ſubject to different regulations and go- 


verned by differentlaws from the reſt of the people ; 
and which, fortunately, can, in this country, derive. 


its exiſtence from parliament alone. It ſeems, there- 


fore, to me, that, when men are called upon, by 


their duty, to act againſt foreign enemies, they be- 
come, in ſome degree, a part of the military fete for 
fo long as the occafion continues, and therefore 
- ought, properly and regularly, to act under commiſ- 
fion from the crown or under the command of ſome 
of the king's officers : the king being, by the conſti- 


tution, the legal commander of the whole military 
5 force of the country. In any other ſituation, but 
_ that of invaſion by a foreign enemy, I ſhould very | 
much doubt not only the propriety, but the legality, of = 
| 1 | | any 


4 


| | 


| | 


( 65 ) 


any commiſſions, granted by the crown to armed at- 


ſociations, not previouſly voted by parliament; Z 


To apply theſe principles to the caſe of the 
London Aſſociation : I can ſee nothing in their 


plan or conduct which can juſtly be conſidered as a 


violation of the laws. The marching, indeed, in 


military array, to diſtant places, is in itſelf a doubtful 


act; but all doubtful aQts are to be explained by the 


concomitant circumſtances, and the apparent mo- 
tives and conduct of the parties; which rule of con- 
ſtruction, I conceive, would free the body in queſ- 


tion from all imputation, 


To ftrengthen the cv power, and to EM 


Hemfelvenat all times prepared for a vigorous and ef- 


ſectual diſcharge of their duty, as citizens, in ſup- 

porting and aſſiſting the civil magiſtrates, eſpecially | 

the ſheriffs, in the execution of the laws, are, in my 5 
opinion, ſufficient viſible and legal objects for the con- 
tinuance of their aſſociation. And I ſhould, myſelf, 
rather incline to recommend it to them, and every 
other armed Aſſociation, to make thoſe their immediate 
and avowed objects, and to conſider themſelves 


entirely as a part of the CIVIL, and not the mili- 
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(6 ) © 
tary, power of the ſtate: in the latter capacity, they 


98 28 in my opinion, however their commiſſions 
might be framed, be ſubject to the military command | 
of the crown ; in the former, they neither need nor 


| ought to be ſubject to that command, or to any other, 
- except that of the civil magiſtrate, to which, in cer- 
tain caſes, all are ſubject. 


he effect of general commiſſions from che crown 7 
would certainly ſubject all acting under their anthers 
ty to the muting-adt, and the whole of the military 
lau, while they continued to act under that authority, 

and alfo to the military rules reſpecting reſignations, 

which I do not conceive to be quite optional to the 
parties, and I do not apprehend that any, declaration | 


or promiſe, accompanying ſuch general commiſſions, / 


could be effectual i in n their en legal 


| 1 to the ed, which he — nl 
tional, commiſſions might have, it muſt depend ſo 


. much on the particular wording of tem, the prac- 
tice of the war- oflice in granting them, and other 
| circumſtances of which 1 am not ſufficiently inform- 
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( 67 ) WC : 
| ed, that I cannot undertake to give my opinion upon 
© ö For theſe reaſons, added to the doubts I have al- 
ready expreſſed as to the legality of military commiſſions. 
not founded on the authority of parliament, I would 
again recommend it to this reſpectable body, to con- 
ſider themſelves as a CIVIL, and not a military, afſo- 
| ciation, and confine themſelves, in the preſent ſtate | 
: of things, to thoſe civil objefts which will, upon the DE 


principles before laid down, ſufficiently juſtify them 


in erercift ing, and perfecting themſelves in the uſe of arms, 

without any commiſſion whatever, Nor will they, 
1 fact, by this means, loſe ſight of that which was 
the original object of their meeting; for this mode 
of proceeding will equally qualify them to ſerve their 
king and country, with vigour and effect, if their 
duty mould call them to aſſiſt in repelling a foreign 
8 enemy; in which caſe, ſhould it happen, they 
might, and I think ought to, apply for, and act un- 
der, the king's commiſſion, and would, I dare ſay, 
have no objection to ſubject themſelves to military 


: law for fo long as an enemy was in the kingdom ; : 
and if ſpecial commiſſions ſhould at any time be 
E + - 3 one! 
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applied for by the Aſſociation I can ſee no objeAion 
to their being ſo framed as to take place only upon the 


landing of an enemy in the country, and to remain in 
] Perer only during the continuance of ch, an * 
ſion,“ + 1 2 a 
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On the Means of PREVENTING CRIMES 


and AMENDING CRIMINALS. 
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O chou! by whole almighty nod the ſcale 

Of empire riſes, or, alternate, falls, ; 

Send forth the ſaving virtues round the land i 

In OI W 2 
: 1 | 
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a N | | 1 N this country, ſo highly favoured by Providence, 
the great objects of regard, as to our imme 
diate ſecurity and comfort, are FIRE and THIEVES ; | 
for the wooden walls of old England, while there 
are virtue and wiſdom in miniſters, and bravery and 


union among the people, will ever keep foreign EN E- 
1 MES from our dwellings. | 
| The ſtate of the nation, at this time, in relied of - 
the latter of theſe EvILs, is ſuch as calls for the moſt 
ſerious attention. 
Is 


W 
1 it hat poſſidle to render the lives and beben 
of Engliſhmen ſecure from violence; to baniſh | 


erimes; and make this beautiful iſland the SEAT - 
of VIRTUE and LOYALTY, as it is of FREEDOM 
| and the ARTS? The bulk of the inhabitants 
does not ſeem too unwieldy for the influence of 
Z good laws ; and there are no fore/ts, or wilds, or 
caves, to which infractors can flee, and ere | 
the vigilance of juſtice. | 
But of what avail are the beſt hows if not ads. | 
food; or, though underſtood, if not impartially and 
ſpiritedly executed? Poſſunt, quia poſſe videntur. It 
| is an inquiry worthy our ableſt ſtatefmen and lawyers; | | 
Whether the increaſe of criminals be owing to dg... 
1 fedts of law, or faults of magiſtrates ? If to the lat- 1 
ter, let not the venerable Dz$1GN of magiſtracy, that 
appears to be woven in the CONSTITUTION of this 
country, be in the leaſt aſſected; but let proper 
meaſures be taken to have ſuch men appointed to the 
-honourable office of magiſtrate as ſhall execute the 5 | 
laws with firmneſs, with honour, and effect. 
Nor does this uppenr to be a very heit talk] 
Were . to commence the buſineſs of re- 
| „ m 
1 


. | 
. form at the proper: place, and purfue it regularly 
through all the gradations of office, good and active 
magiſtrates would ſoon appear, and the wiſdom of 
the legiſlature be ee in the . of the 
laws. 

The 6 of colt it ap- 
pears, were originally appointed for purpoſes very 
important to the PEACE and SECURITY of the inha- 
bitants of the realm ; although, at preſent, there | 
are few who ſeem to conſider their office in any other 
view than AS conduciye to their own aggrandiſement, 
and parliamentary intereſt in the counties over which 
they preſide, | 

The EviIs, that branch ſis arts and 
intrigues for obtaining majorities in parliament, have 
; nearly ruined this country. T hey pervade all ranks: 
the vices of the GREAT, and the CRIMES of the 
' VULGAR, have hence their radical cauſe. | 
| The appointment of LORD-LIEUTENANTS and 

| the nomination of MAGISTRATES have, undoubted- 

ly, been too generally derived from the ſource of 
parhamentary corruption - hence the want of integrity 955 
in ſome magiſtrates, of zeal in others, and the indig- 
IL. 1 nation, 


„ ) 
| adgiba of the friends of uor1CE, of _ and 
good government. | 
The adducing facts, in 1 n den 
would appear invidious ; nor could it be done without 
diſreſpect to ſome characters of high rank, whoſo 
5 private virtues and general tenor of $6642 chin 
our ſincere reſpect and eſteem 
Beſides, I have no doubt but the preſent MINIS- 


ER will trample on VENALITY. The influence of | ; 


bis zeal and bright example may do wonders! 
Providence may again ſmile on us; and we may 
again be a happy, becauſe a yirtuous, people. Re- 
lying, therefore, on the integrity and wiſdom of 
the miniſter, I ſhall not preſume to ſuggeſt any mea- 
fure for exciting PUBLIC VIRTUE in the LORD- 
LIEUTENANTS of counties, leſt I ſhould happily 
| think with him, and thus leſſen vo ee e 
effect of his conduct. 
Admitting, then, that theſe high officers are made 
ſenſible of their duties, and have determined to exert | 
"themſelves for- the good of their ſeveral counties, | 
what is the firſt ſtep they ought to take? Undoubt- 
_ edly, inſtantly to expunge from commiſſion every man : 


CS ? 0 4 
wa is dependent; whoſe time and attention are en- 
gaged in buſineſs; whq is ignorant; who lives by 
granting warrants ; who is ſuſpected, for a a 8 
trate, like CsAR's wife, flould not be ſuſpected, 
And let them invite, and animate to exertion, men 
of probity, fortune, learning, and fpirit; Ao If the 
INSTRUMENTS of juſtice were thus rendered pure 
and fit, the work, of preventing erimes and amend- 
ing criminals, would not, I am perſuaded, be found 
nearly ſo difficult as is generally imagined. 
But there is another county-officer; who alſo has 
been conſidered leſs as a CONSERVATOR of the 
PEACE than as a promoter of parliamentary intereſt: - 
At the beginning,” fays Chief. Juſtice Fixkux, 
: . all the adminiſtration of juſtice was in one hand, 
* namely, in the crown; then, after the multiplica- 
4 tion of the people, that adminiftration was diſtri- 
& puted into counties; arid the power was committed 
te to a deputy in each county; namely, the viſcount, 
0 or SHERIFF, who was the king's deputy to pre- 
& ſerve the PEACE, &.“ Let the $HERIFFS be re- 
f quired to have regard to their proper duties: let 
them be informed, that they are not only impowered, 5 
| | ER. oy 


. | 
| a by law, to raiſe the poſſe comtatus, but obliged to do ity 
in all caſes requiring the power of the county for 


h maintaining peace and order. Let us imitate the ex- 
ample of our ſiſter- kingdom in what is praiſe- wor- 
thy. In Ireland, offenders can hardly eſcape the vie 
gilance of the ſheriffs and the'poſſe comitatus. \ 
We will next ſuppoſe, that magiſtrates and ſhe- | 
riffs are proper men, ready to diſcharge their du- 
tes, and to receive advice from every well-meaning | 
man. This, then, is the counſel, that, with defe- 
_ Fence and fincerity, I would offer. 
| --T ſhall not mention many particulars neceſſary ts 
be conſidered by the good magiſtrate ; but ſhall ra- : 
ther confine myſelf to my own obſervations. Nor 
ſhall I attempt drawing a line of diſtinction between 
the means of preventing crimes and amending cri- 
minals. Reflection will ſhew, that the preventing 
one man from committing a crime may prove 4 the 
mending of many criminals, and vice verſa. en 
1. Let every magiſtrate read and well conſider that 15 
excellent work of H. FIEI DING, Eſq. An Enquiry in- 
to the Gauſes of the late Increaſe of Robbers, dc. This 


n 5 Ry 
will afford them many ara hn, and direcs 
tions for their conduct. 
2. Tevithe RISING GENERATION ha particular 
regarded. Men do not well-confder in how ſhort. 
| atime ſociety ſhall reap the fruit of good or bad ſeeds 
of education in the child that now but 1— 
Notwithſtanding the many excellent deſigns, for 
training up our poor children in the ways of 
RIGHTEOUSNESS, it is plain ſomethuig is fill 
wanting. Whether SUNDAY-SCHOOLS may ſupply 
this deficiency I cannot preſume to ſay; but every 
rational means, of i improving the morals of the low- 
er order of people, and this, as —_ ought undoubt« 
edly to be attempted. 

3. Every PUBLIC HOUSE; not warranted by con- 
| fiderations of utility and original intention, ſhould be 
certainly aboliſhed. ———= The obſervations of 
the learned Dr. Disney, in his CHARORE, on the 
evils ariſing from theſe reſorts of the idle and vicious, 
where the PAss Ions are raiſed and REASON ig 

obſcured, deſerve the moſt ſerious attention. I need 

| not add how neceſſary it is frequently and minutely to i 


inquire into the conduct MN \PUBLICANS, Collu- 


* 
* FY wn 
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"£1 1 
fons, in granting 23 well a8 obtaining licences, have 
undoubtedly been common: they ſhould be _— 


ted into, and guarded againſt. 


PO 


There are public houſes, e of. 
15 St. Grorce's FitLDs and IsLiNGToN-Roan, 
that are direftl calculated for promoting every kind 


of VICE; Let the ſincerity of magiſtrates e 
the inſtant abolition of theſe places. | | 


It is computed, there are four rbouſend public 


| houſes in Middleſex and Weſtminſter; If an addi- 
tional duty of 11. 198. were laid on ale-licences; mas 
king, or; mein if SOLAR _ . 


| FR if ſo ard x at os the fm res 


quired by the roth paragraph, | 
| It has been remarked, that rin fs winder the ü- 
tl of caffee-houſer, lc. Kc. have lately conſidera = 


bly increaſed I 
i eee eee 
| pawnbrokers being licenſed by the juſtices in their | 


diviſions, 


1 1 amobliged to an ingenious friend in the com- 
miſſion for this ſuggeſtion and that one marked + in 
: the . page. 


1 
| ; 


— 
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diviſions, exch paying r0l. per ann. for his licence, 
the duty of 5 per ann. bor 9 in plate being 
abrogated. + 
5. More attention ſhould be paid to the religion 

and morals of the inhabitants of the great Hos PI- 
rs in this town. When we conſider the vaſt 
number of the poor that go into theſe places, and 
15 that the hour of affliction is the beſt time for admoni- 
tion, we cannot but think that theſe inſtitutions 
might be rendered highly nr to the great 
york of reformation, | 
| 6. Let beggars and vagabonds of every deſcription 
be ſecured, and dealt with according to law ; ; having 
| Brit regard to their miſeries, and the intention of the 
” law reſpecting vagrants, the prevention of crimes. = 
7. Every means for promoting» INDUSTRY, and 
ak ready employment for the poor, ſhould be 
ſuggeſted, The nation would be benefited negatively 
by the application of the IDLE, though no ſeemingly 
rec: advantage were derived from their work. 
8. The labours of thoſe philanthropiſts, Mr. 
HanwaAyY and Mr, HowarD, have fo fully ex- 
Plained the NET ITs that would reſult to ſociety 


from 


0 80 ) 
from the « SOLITARY confinement of priſoners, that T 


ſhall not enlarge on the ſubject. Let all good men | 


unite in endeavours for obtaining this great DESIDE- 


RATUM of SOUND policy 

9. Convicrs, if not ſent out of Els Mtn, 
| ſhould be placed in a diſtant part of it, Next to the 
evil of congregating them in the Hul ks is that of 


their vicinity to the metropolis. They, at preſent, 1 
am informed, coſt government more than 20l. each 
per ann. Might they not be employed on the 20 le- 


lands, to the great benefit of the nation in a variety 


of views But, were they placed at a conſiderable 
_ diſtance from the town, they could. not readily, 


when taxed, return to it and their former aſſo, 


ciates; there would be a greater PII of cheir 
falling into ways of honeſt induſtry ; and, in caſe of 


-_ ws offenders again, of being ſecured. | 
, Handſome rewards ſhould he granted for 


| ee, perſons guilty of petty crimes; that 
meaſures might be taken, if poſſible, to reclaim 


them, and prevent them from becoming capital 


offenders. " lt now appears as if we 
| ſhirlted ly; for BLooD,, How many, alas ! might 


bs | GO Ls, have 


| 1 
* 


have been ſaved, if THIEF-TAKERs had been paid 
as much for ſecuring a mee in wickedneſs as 
for the finiſhed robber ; and that means of alia. | 
tion 1 yy employed. 


IN THE COUNTIES. 

: Let a COMMITTEE of SECURITY, conſiſting of 
| 15 perſons, freeholders if poſlible, be ap- 
pointed, by the inhabitants, in every town in the 
kingdom. They ſhould chooſe a chairman, who 
ought to be a magiſtrate. Their duties ſhould be 
to tike cognizance of every thing reſpecting the ſe- 

© curity of the inhabitants within their diſtri ; to 
| keep a record of their proceedings, to be reported 


to the juſtices at the QUARTER-SESSIONS : : and, 


from the information conveyed by the ſeveral re- ; 


ports, and the journals that ſhould be kept by 
the keepers of priſons, the juſtices mi ight determine 
- on. meaſures for the peace and ſecurity of the whole 
county. All expences ſhould be defrayed by the 
county. This plan would, I believe, excite 
public ſpirit, and e promote the good deſigns of 


7 magiſtracy. 


pp 


\ . a "hs ; 
, M 5 
* Wa 


mn THE crTy OF LONDON. „ 


1 would propoſe, that one inked and fifty men, 
able and of character, be kept conſtantly in pay. | 
fog thirty good horſes be provided. That 
arms and accoutrements be prepared for thirty horſe- 
men and twenty foot. That they be properly officer- 

ed; and, particularly, that the firſt and ſecond offi- | 
| cers be amply paid, and totally detached from other 
avocations. F ity men to do duty every night, | Viz. x 
thirty horſe and twenty foot. GUILDHALL to be 
the head-quarters. Their duties to be, to patrole | 
| the firects; to keep conſtables and watchmen on 
their duty; to apprehend criminals ; aſſiſt at fires, | 
and prevent or remove diſturbances and enormities of 
every kind. | Fd 5 | . 

They ſhould every ay report to the > magiſtrates 
| the proceedings of the previcus night. | A record 
| ſhould be kept of theſe reports, and of t thoſe from | 
the keepers of priſons; and, from them, general 
5 inſtructions ſhould be given, from time to time, to 
the SUPERINTENDANT-GENERAL of the CITY- 


GUARD, 


—— u 
n 


(4) 


1 am firmly perſuaded, that the effects of this. fim- SE 


pie expedient would prove aſtoniſhingly great, not 
only in the ſeveral views mentioned, but alſo in terro- 


; remto evil- minded perſons of every deſcription. 


th hints ſhould be thought worthy of attention, 


a committee muſt be appointed for deliberating on the 
6 ſubject and ſyſtematizing a plan. | 


I am aware that the authority of the legiſlature | 
would be required for enforcing ſome of the regula-. 


tions propoſed ; but there can be no doubt of the aſ- 
ent of parliament to meaſures founded on the expe- 

rience of reſpectable magiſtrates, and calculated to 
| promote the ſecurity and happineſs of the ſubject. 


1 cannot conclude without remarking, that reflec- 
tions on the ſubject of crimes bring irrefragable proofs 
of the natural tendency of man to offend againſt his 


Gop and his fellew=creatures ; and of the neceſſity, as 


., well as the power and beauty, of RELIGION, in making 0 


him contribute to peace and good will on earth, and in 
preparing him for a happy 1MMoRTALITY! 


T H E E N 5. 


ave purpoſely avoided minute matters: for, if 
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